didn't know. She no longer desired not to suffer, for she
no longer suffered, or to think, for she no longer thought.
All she wanted was to go to bed and lie and count the roses
on the wallpaper.
Michel knew every inflection of every sentence he
read, and yet in spite of himself he was kindled, and
read on without a pause, almost for his own pleasure,
and half-forgetting that Lavarenne was listening.
The wedding was to take place next day. Jeanne
Rouves was sitting lost in dreams, looking back in
memory over her life. But her mother heard her pulling
out the drawers of her desk and knocked on the wall
and cried:
"You'll be so tired to-morrow!"
And here Michel, as if he was himself in that room
and afraid of being overheard, lowered his voice and
read on with an emotion that was heightened by the
fact that this was one of the two passages he had lifted
almost word for word from letters Catherine had
written him.
Jeanne tiptoed back to her arm-chair, almost brushing
against the going-away dress spread out on her trunk. She
turned up the lamp a little, settled her feet on a hassock,
and placed the drawer on her knees. The shaded lamp
illumined her face softly and shed a rosy glow all round her;
the rest of the room was in shadow.
She rummaged in the contents of the drawer with both
hands, and more than ever realized the chaos of her own
life. Here were newspaper-cuttings about plays that had
interested her, letters from friends and relations, ribbons,
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